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Any work by so eminent a scholar and 
theologian as Dr. Denney is sure to be worthy 
of attention, more especially such a monu- 
mental work as this, 1 upon the theme that 
was the chief inspiration of his life. It will 
remain as Dr. Denney's chief contribution 
to the theological literature of his day, and 
will long be quoted as the standard work 
upon the subject. And yet it is safe to 
say that it will be quoted as an authority 
more often than it is read. Perhaps only 
those who have been brought up in the 
atmosphere of the Westminster Confession 
will be able to read it with the genuine 
appreciation and delight of Dr. Whyte of 
Edinburgh, who went over its pages again 
and again with "elevation and exhilaration 
of mind and heart." For most of us its 
argument, though couched in modern form 
and with evidences of an almost radically 
critical spirit at certain points, will have 
an archaic flavor. Not so much because 
we determinedly differ from its contentions, 
as we may do, but because by lack of reality 
they fail to engage our sympathy and inter- 
est. Whether we would have it so or not, it 
is a voice out of another generation. 

The first chapter, on the experimental 
basis of the doctrine, might well be pub- 
lished as a monograph by itself. It is a 
noble summing up of one of the most 
wonderful and significant experiences of the 
soul. It moves with a sure step through 
fields of spiritual experience far wider than 
the bounds of Christendom and of an un- 
challenged validity for human thought. We 

1 The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. 
Pp.349. $2.00. 



follow gladly and with little effort, because 
we are so evidently moving in the field of 
reality. 

But with the second chapter — a r6sum6 
of the Christian Thought of the Past, of great 
length and erudition — the going becomes like 
that of a sandy path to the feet of the aged. 
It is an unsufferable weariness to be com- 
pelled to remember how crass, inept, pre- 
sumptuous, and foolish have been the 
thoughts of the ages upon the central mys- 
tery of God's love. The world of reality 
is left far behind and we move among 
ghosts of the past, trailing unpleasant 
associations. 

The three chapters that follow, upon the 
doctrine of reconciliation, are on a high 
plane of scholarship and abound with excel- 
lent material. But through them all there 
runs the conscious effort to make good the 
argument for an "objective atonement," 
that effects a change in God as well as man. 
It asserts a finished work for sinful men that 
can be conceived quite apart from what is 
done by them or in them. It takes us over 
the familiar ground of the assertion that, 
although the New Testament always speaks 
of reconciling man to God, as a matter of 
fact, God, because of Christ, is reconciled to 
man; and that as a means to this end 
Christ suffered in his spirit the whole of 
the divine reaction against sin, even to the 
personal sense of dereliction, in order that 
it might be possible for the Father to forgive. 

God's forgiveness in and through Jesus 
Christ men know — know today as really as 

By James Denney. New York: Doran, 1018. 
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in the days of Jesus himself. But as for 
God's forgiveness because of Jesus Christ 
and his homage to "divine necessities," is 
it worth while to try to compel men to see 
precisely and think dogmatically in a field 
where all power of understanding and all 
sense of kindly reality alike forsake them ? 



It is in the vehemence of modern reaction 
from such dogma that the truth of reconcilia- 
tion has been much clouded over, and it is 
to be doubted whether Dr. Denney's line 
of argument is best calculated to lead men 
of our generation back to intelligent appreci- 
ation of the doctrine that he loved. 
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This Life and the Next. By P. T. Forsyth. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. viii+ 
122. $1.00. 

Principal Forsyth does not discuss the argu- 
ment for immortality in this little book; he seeks 
rather to appraise the influence of the belief upon 
the conduct of this mortal life now. However, 
there is no end of brilliant apologetic for the doc- 
trine in the little book, and it is much more than 
a study in practical reactions. The method is 
after Dr. Forsyth's brilliant manner, a style that 
sometimes dazzles more than it clarifies. There 
are thirteen chapters, each preceded by a brief 
summary. Here are some interesting sentences: 
"Death does not fix the moral position of the soul 
irretrievably. Other methods of moral disci- 
pline lie beyond" (p. 13). "I do not remember 
where we have Christian warrant for believ- 
ing that man was created immortal." "He 
[Christ] alone has life in Himself, and we have 
it by His gift and by union with Him either here 
or hereafter" (pp. 20, 21). "It is always an 
unstable frame of mind, and a low form of faith 
to be, even in the name of love, more anxious 
about immortality than about being in Christ or 
in God's Kingdom, " (p. 25). This seems like a 
clear statement of "conditional immortality." 
"At the outset, I venture to think that it is a 
surrender of Christianity to find from ghosts a 
comfort and hope about the unseen which we 
do not draw from Christ. It is amoral. It is 
another religion and a debased" (p. 38). But 
why are we shut up to the dilemma, Christ or 
ghosts? Why not Christ and ghosts? Sir 
Oliver Lodge would not be averse to the latter, 
we understand. "We should resume prayer for 
the dead, were it only to realize the unity of the 
church and our fellowship with its invisible part. 
In Christ we cannot be cut off from our dead 
nor they from us wherever they may be. And 
the contact is in prayer." Immortality "is a 
vocation rather than a problem." It must not 
be turned "from an imperative task to a leisurely 
theme." It must be hved, here, now, earnestly, 
triumphantly. We must begin with the belief 



as a working principle of life, not end with it as 
a final doctrine of faith. It all gathers up in 
the fact of Christ, a living Person, able to enter 
into relations with us, claiming us all that we 
may claim him. We know no other book of 
equal size on this great and timely theme so 
profound in its insight and practical in its sug- 
gestions. 

Wessel Gansfort — Life and Writings. By 

Edward Waite Miller. Principal works 
translated by Jared Waterbury Scudder. 
New York: Putnam, 19 17. Two volumes. 
Pp. xvi+333 and v+369. $4.00. 

Wessel was one of the principal precursors of 
the Reformation. He was born at Groningen, 
Friesland, about 1400, and died there in 1489. 
He was educated at several of the leading uni- 
versities of Europe and was a disputant or 
teacher at Cologne, Paris, Heidelberg, and 
Louvain. 

Personally he was humble, independent, free 
from ambition, an earnest seeker after truth, 
broad in religious sympathy, and cosmopolitan. 

A key to the interpretation of Wessel will be 
found in a booklet of his published in 1453. 
Here he contends that "diversity of religious 
thought and worship is the inevitable result of 
human freedom, and is not incompatible with a 
deeper unity which it is the function of the true 
prophet to discover, so that all intolerance and 
persecution may cease." 

Wessel escaped the Inquisition, but during 
the Reformation his most important writings 
were put on the Index of Prohibited Books. 

These volumes are published as specials in 
the papers of the American Society of Church 
History. 

While primarily intended to meet the needs 
of the average reader it is believed that scholars 
will find the work extremely valuable. In the 
earlier chapters we find a good general review 
of the forces that were rising and combining to 
bring the Reformation. 



